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that the centennial of Perry's treaty would be a far more significant
observance than the present one.

The speeches had lasted so long that a visit to another temple and
a town luncheon had to be abandoned and we departed at 3, having
been there for three hours and a half, through the same rows of
cheering children, accompanied out of the harbour, just as we had
been received, by many decorated boats and among them an old
steam trawler painted to represent one of the " black ships," with
side paddles and all, and prominently labelled on the stern Powhatan.
The trip back was smoother and very pleasant, with much frater-
nizing over refreshments in the wardroom. It was a really grand
day.

RUSSIAN FABLE

Troyanovsky is reported to have related in his speech before the
American Society of International Law the Russian fable of a cook
who, upon discovering a cat eating meat, lectured to it. Though the
animal listened, it continued eating. " I guess this fable was written
with international relations in view, for it raises the question of what
is to be done when a cat listens but continues to eat."
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These are days of political intensity. Indeed, in our job the in-
teresting situations and work come in cycles ; we pass through periods
of comparative calm, with more or less routine duties to perform,
and then quite suddenly something breaks and we are busier than
bees. Ever since the statement of Foreign Office spokesman Eiji
Amau on April 17, the political pot has been boiling ; long telegrams
out and in; ambassadors, ministers, charges d'affaires, press corre-
spondents constantly coming in for information or diagnosis of events ;
there is little rest. Amau at least has given the press correspondents
plenty of occupation while the diplomats have been spending thousands
of dollars on telegrams. I told Amau at a dinner the other night that
we were all going to send our telegraph bills to him, to which he
replied that that would be all right because he would naturally get
a rake-off from the Ministry of Communications for stimulating
the telegraph service. It is difficult these days to judge whether
Amau is regarded in Japan as an enfant terrible or a hero ; it rather
depends on whether you seek opinions from the camp of the moderates
or that of the chauvinists.

The first reaction of the Japanese press to Amau's original state-
ment was one of unqualified approval, but when the unfavourable
repercussion began to come back from abroad, some of the papers,
while approving without qualification the doctrine that Japan has
the sole responsibility for the " preservation of peace in the Far